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A few years ago I caused outrage among some of my colleagues by setting a particular 
passage of Homer for translation in an examination. Don't be too interested: it wasn't 
obscene - nor too difficult, nor too easy, nor too long, nor too short, nor off the syllabus or 
objectionable in any of the usual ways. The offending passage looks in fact as innocent as 
could be. It runs (in Richmond Lattimore's translation): 

a thousand fires were burning there in the plain, and beside each 
one sat fifty men in the flare of the blazing firelight. 

And standing each beside his chariot, champing white barley 
and oats, the horses waited for the dawn to mount to her high place. 

So the Trojans held their night watches. Meanwhile immortal 
Panic, companion of cold Terror, gripped the Achaians ... 

What was so shocking about the passage was that the first four lines of it appear in modern 
texts as the last lines of the Iliad book eight, and the remainder as the first lines of book 
nine. To run over the established book divisions was deemed to be a sacrilege. But everyone 
agrees that, even if Homer composed his poetry with the aid of writing, he certainly did not 
divide his epics into 'books'. Even Athenians in the fourth century, a good three hundred 
years after the date of the poet, referred to his work by sections such as 'the Embassy' 
(what is now part of Iliad book 9) or 'the slaying of the suitors' (Odyssey 22) rather than by 
book numbers. The division into twenty four books which is now so familiar may not have 
been made until the second century B.C, 

Heightened tension 

The case is very different with Virgil. Consider for instance the death of Dido at the end of 
book 4 of the Aeneid. The queen has stabbed herself, climbed the pyre that she has devised 
by a trick, and collapsed. Her sister Anna comes running. Thrice Dido tried to lift herself, 
thrice fell back, and 


searched with roaming eyes in the sky high above for light, and groaned when she 
found it. 



Light, source and symbol of hope, only makes Dido's anguish worse. This is absolute despair. 
Juppiter takes pity on the queen's hard death, and sends Iris to cut a lock of hair from her 
head and so release her from the body. But Iris, messenger of the gods, is also the rainbow: 

so through the sky Iris, bathed in dew, on her saffron wings, 
trailing a thousand colours caught by the sun, 
flew down, and stood over her head. 

The effect is extraordinary. Virgil has just created a sense, horrifically, of what dying might 
be like. Suddenly, over the head of the queen and invisible to her, a scene of quite exquisite 
beauty is revealed to the eyes of the reader. Beauty in death, the death of the beautiful, 
beauty as a backdrop to death: the two powers are constantly found together in Virgil's 
most intense scenes. But the effect of the lovely intermission is to heighten rather than 
soften the simple grimness of what follows: 

'to the god of the underworld I bring this offering 
as instructed, and release you from your body'. 

So Iris spoke, and with her right hand cut the hair. And on the instant 
all her warmth drained away, and her life vanished into the winds. 

Everything in the passage has built up to the climax of the last line, which is also the last line 
of the book. The queens life simply puffs away into the air. It is absolutely essential to the 
effect that the reader should be forced to pause at just this point: the blank that follows on 
the page is far from being just wasted space. The next book begins: 

Meanwhile Aeneas with his fleet was already well advanced on his voyage, 
full of resolution, and was cutting the dark waves raised by the north wind. 

That comes as a shock: busy, dutiful Aeneas, full of resolution, ignorant of the death he has 
caused. But to read it straight after the previous line without a pause: 

all her warmth drained away, and her life vanished into the winds. 

Meanwhile Aeneas with his fleet was already well advanced ... 

would have an almost comic effect. 

The end of book two 

Virgil regularly exploits this potential of the book end as a kind of compulsory pause. By the 
end of book two, Aeneas has seen the sack of his native city by the will of the gods, and the 
murder of Priam; he has escaped with his family (but not his wife Creusa), and has even 



received encouraging messages about his future from his father and the ghost of Creusa; a 
little band of survivors has gathered under his leadership. In what mood will he face the 
future? 


And now Lucifer was rising on the ridges of the peak of Ida 
and was bringing the day; and the Greeks held occupied 
the entries of the gates, nor was any hope of help offered: 

I yielded, and lifting my father went towards the mountains. 

(cessi, et sublato montis genitore petivi) 

Is this a new dawn, the start of a new life? Certainly, the rays of the morning sun are a rare 
moment of beauty in a grim book. But the detail about the sun is connected by an 'and' with 
the facts about the Greek occupation of Troy (the effect is underlined by the use of three 
'ands' and a negated 'and' in the same sentence). The straggling string of 'ands' is followed 
by a single heavy word, cessi, which is a complete sense unit in itself; and it gets further 
emphasis from being isolated, very unusually, in first position in the verse. It means 'I 
departed', but with suggestions also of 'I gave way, gave up, abandoned the struggle to save 
Troy 1 . The new life begins therefore with a weary admission of failure. What of the rest of 
the final line? Aeneas has carried his father out of Troy and now takes him up again. No fact 
about him was more famous than this, and all Romans were familiar from childhood with 
pictures of him performing the pious task. But a father on the shoulders is also a burden, 
and a symbol of other burdens born by Aeneas. The note struck by the magnificently 
compressed final line is as much as anything one of defeat and exhaustion. And again it is 
crucial that the action is frozen at this moment of a weary yielding to a burden. 

Looking to the future 

As a last example let us take the end of book eight. Venus has just brought to her son a 
golden shield, specially wrought by her husband Vulcan, the god of craft. On it is engraved a 
fabulous display of incidents from the future history of Rome, culminating in the victory of 
Octavian at the battle of Actium which ushered in the Augustan age. What for the reader is 
past is future for Aeneas; and the device of the shield allows him, as it were, to take the 
glorious future of the city in his hands. The moment could have been one of simple 
optimistic anticipation. But Virgil gives it a spectacular twist: 

Such scenes on the shield of Vulcan, his parent's gift, 

Aeneas wondered at and, not recognising them, relished the pictures 
- as he lifted on his shoulders the fate and glory of his descendants. 

Throughout the poem Aeneas is seen looking to the future, sacrificing himself to secure 
prosperity and glory for his descendants. But when he is shown the future for which he is 



working, he cannot understand it and can enjoy it only as a 'picture'. That is the whole 
paradox of 'working for the future' or 'working for one's children' or - in plainer terms - 
working for the time when one will oneself be dead. But Virgil does not leave the matter 
there. It remains true, in the poem's conception, that Aeneas by his actions is determining 
the future even though he will never use it. So he is indeed the person who bears on his 
shoulders, in the words of the final line, 'the fate and glory of his descendants'. If ever there 
was a weighty and complex line which required the compulsory pause created by book end 
to gain its full effect, this is it. It recalls the image with which book 2 concluded, of Aeneas 
lifting his father Anchises. But the burden he dutifully shoulders is now no less than that of 
the future of Rome. He thus becomes a metaphorical equivalent to Atlas, the hero 
(mentioned elsewhere in the Aeneid) who literally bore the world on his shoulders. We are 
left with a double image of Aeneas: he is both the bearer of a truly historical destiny, and 
also the person who could not understand that destiny even if by an act of divine magic it 
could be shown to him. 

Not all the book endings in the poem are like this. Near the end of book one, for instance, 
comes a powerful moment, in a sense the culmination of the whole action of the book. Dido 
dandles on her lap the god Cupid, disguised as Aeneas' son Ascanius, and begins to fall in 
love with Aeneas. Virgil emphasises the drama and importance of the event: the queen is 
'wretched', she is 'doomed to a coming plague', 'insatiable', 'burning'; the little god 'aims for 
the queen' like a heat-seeking missile; besotted, she embraces him, not knowing, the 
wretch, how great a god was sitting on her lap (and also, by a play on the verb imido, 'lying 
in ambush for her'). But Virgil chooses not to end the book at this dramatic high point. That 
would have been to give the motif too decisive an emphasis too early. The narrative climbs 
down from the emotional peak and continues quietly for another thirty lines or so; and the 
division between books one and two is reduced to almost nothing: at the end of book one 
Dido asks Aeneas to begin the story of his wanderings, and at the start of two he indeed 
begins. 

Patroclus and Hector 

That is very much in the manner of Homer. For - to revert to our starting point - in Homer 
there are no strong pauses, or remarkably few. The point is not just that the existing book 
divisions fail to coincide with such pauses but that they cannot be found anywhere. Though 
there are great moments and scenes of high intensity in Homer in plenty, the narrative 
typically flows on from them without interruption or hesitation. The Iliad, a colossal poem, 
flows seamlessly. Look, for instance, at the two greatest deaths in the poem, those of 
Patroclus in book 16 and Hector in 22. Both are full of poignant effects that are crafted with 
the utmost precision. And the actual death is described in both cases with an identical pair 
of lines that the poet has reserved for use at these supremely important moments: 



his soul flew from his limbs and went to Hades 

weeping for its own fate, as it left manliness and youth behind it. 

Very revealingly, Virgil adapts that motif, with all its tragedy, to serve as the very last line of 
the whole Aeneid. But there is no such pause in Homer. In both cases the killer at once says 
something to the dead man; after the death of Hector the other Greeks even come 
crowding round the corpse, stab it, and make pert comments. The story can then press on 
directly. 

Why the difference? One obvious answer, and one that is surely right in part, is that the 
eloquence of blank paper was an expressive device not available to Homer, who composed 
to be heard, not read. To test or check or refine that answer one would need to extend the 
enquiry to many other authors. What was the first 'book' of Greek literature (in the sense of 
a subdivision of a larger work) to end with a plangent pause? Who invented the chapter? 
But then one may begin to wonder whether these profound differences in mood between 
two great poems can be explained in terms of the 'technology of communication' and 
nothing more. Further questions approach in a throng. The main point of this article lies in 
the blank space that follows its final word . . . 

Robert Parker has just published Athenian Religion: a History (Oxford, 1996), the first part of 
a two-part study. He hopes that the 'compulsory pause' between hooks will not be too 
extended. 



